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STUDY ACCOUNTING THIS SUMMER 


EXTENSION PLAN 


Instruction in the related subjects of accounting, auditing, income 
tax procedure, law, and business administration is offered to commercial 
teachers on the extension plan. If you are interested in this phase of com- 
mercial education and do not expect to attend summer school this year, 


we recommend that you subscribe for this course. 


Many teachers took up 


the course at this time last year and were able to make splendid progress 


during the summer months. 


The following quotations will convey some idea as to the popularity of 
the course among those who have subscribed for it: 


“This course ap: a to me as setting 
forth concisely the ic facts together with 
valuable suggestions and references and yet 
avoiding such exhaustive treatises as fre- 
quently cause confusion in the mind of the 
student between the , principle itself and its 
various applications.’ 


A. 3. EBY, C. P. 
G e B. aye 


Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


**I have been promoted to the position of 
distribution clerk. This company has four 
manufacturing plants and fifteen distribut- 
ing points in the United States and Canada. 

records are kept at this office which 
necessitates about two-hundred controlling 
accounts and fifteen-hundred subsidiary 
accounts. Candidly, I do not believe I could 
have made good without the training re- 
ceived from your course.”’ 


HARRY V. TEEGARDEN, 
Winona, Minnesota. 


“It is needless to say that I am enjoying 
your course in accountancy. I look forwar 

weekly to receiving my corrected lessons 
with great pleasure and am learning much 
from your course that will help me in my 
teaching work. I want to thank you for 
your unfailing courtesy and for the care 
and paipe you take in the correction of my 


— J. B. KNUDSON, 
Burdett College, 
Boston, Mass, 


**The work throughout the course was 
intensely interesting but the distinctive 
feature was the individual attention I feel 
has been shown me.”’ 


NORBERT L. BERENDSEN, 
St. Norbert’s College, 
West Depere, Wisconsin. 


‘‘When I received the shipment of refer- 
ence works, lecture units, etc., I congratu- 
lated myself for I knew I had subscribed for 
areal course. I have read every text on ac- 
counting I have been able to secure, but 
have never been able to ascertain such in- 
formation in regard to accounting for bonds 
as you have given in this course. Your 
lectures are clear and concise, containin 
everything necessary in order to understan 
the particular thing taken up.’ 


JACK B. GLASNER, 
Internal Revenue Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


““I have been very pleasantly surprised in 
the excellence of your course in account- 
ancy. I have graduated from a number of 
educational institutions teaching account- 
ing and business administration by exten- 
sion methods, and find your courses equal 
to all, and superior to most of the courses 
I have examined.”’ 


RODNEY P. WING, 
Lincoln Business College, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


“The material is so wisely selected and 
organized with such due regard to correla- 
tion and graduation that it banishes the 
imaginary walls with which the beginning 
and even some advanced bookkeeping 
teachers surround their subject. It takes 
the teacher beyond the limits of the subject 
and results in a greater uniformity in 
methods of presentation.”’ 


CHARLES R. CROSSETT, 
Director of a Work, 
Manchester, N. H., High School. 


“TI hope you know how much your course 
in accounting is doing for us in the teaching 
world. I have found it both interesting and 
profitable and have enjoyed it all the way 


through.”’ 
EDITH V. BISBEE, 
State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


If you have not previously written for information concerning the plan 


and scope of this course, write us at this time. 


The course is offered at a 


service-at-cost basis—the only basis on which satisfactory service may be 


rendered to all who subscribe. 


C. P. A. DEPARTMENT 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE CUSTOMER 
Robert H. Butler* 


As a factor in business the customer is 
receiving more kindly consideration than was 
formerly given. The customer’s satisfac- 
tion is more and more being realized as an 
asset that has a very close connection be- 
tween investment and returns. Business 
depends upon the satisfaction that the cus- 
tomer derives from goods and service. 

Those who sell must realize that business 
depends upon service to customers and that 
the customer is not well served unless he 
is pleased with the service. To develop 
within him this desired state of mind re- 
quires training on the part of the seller. 
You as a seller should study yourself as to 
attitude, desire, interest, personal appearance, 
regularity and promptness, enthusiasm, co- 
operation, loyalty, harmony, pride, and other 
characteristics of personality so that when 
the various occasions arise you will be pre- 
pared to meet them in the right way. 

Customers may be divided into four 
classes: 

(a) Customers who know what they want 
and where to get it. 

(b) Customers who know what they want, 
but do not know where to get it. 

(c) Customers who do not know exactly 
what they want. 

(d) Customers who are just looking. 

The following is a list of the different 
customers you will meet classified under 
different types and opposite are suggestions 
as to how they should be treated: 


Different Types How to serve them 


of and gain their 
Customers good will! 
Timid Type 
Sensitive 
Dependent Sympathy 
Absent Minded Gentleness 
Deaf Helpfulness 
Old Ladies Suggestion 
Undecided An effort to think for 
Children them 
Foreigners 
Common-Sense Type 
Decided Be thankful 
Pleasant Serve them well 
Intelligent t Learn all you can from 
Considerate them 





Nervous Type 
Tired out, Cross Patient 
Unreasonable Good temper 
Fussy Quiet Nerves 
Excitable Assurance 
Impatient Endurance 
Disagreeable Type 
Patronizing Dignity 
Ager essive Self-Control 
nquisitive Confidence 
Skeptical K 1 
Talkative C nowledge 
Insulting almness 
Critical Type 
Cautious Believe in your goods 
Indifferent Knowledge of value 
Bargain hunters Care in presenting 
Silent Convincing manners 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


“The Balance Sheet” is the house maga- 
zine of the South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. It is intended for 
commercial teachers and others who are 
interested in commercial education and will 
be sent upon request, without charge. 

With this issue we enclose a blank which 
may be used in giving us your school address 
for the year 1923-24. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that this be filled out and returned to 
us if you wish your name retained on the 
circulation list. If you are not yet employed 
for next year, retain the blank until you know 
where you will be located then mail it to‘us 
at that time. This is the only means by 
which we can keep our circulation list revised 
and up-to-date. 

Back numbers of the following issues are 
still available and copies will be mailed up- 
on request: 


Ee 1919 Age DG ae « «66002 0 1922 

rr 1920 EE 1922 
September.......... 1920 ae 1922 
ea 1921 pe eres 1922 
September.......... 1921 are 1923 
eer 1921 . ee 1923 
November.......... 1921 IS 1923 
| Pree 1921 a5 55 beawseecte 1923 
PE eatsckbbeesns 1922 


We welcome for publication articles, 
problems, letters, exercises, questions for 
class discussion, announcements, and items 
of interest to commercial teachers in general. 


*A commercial teacher in the Logan High School, La Crosse, Wis. 
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THE COMMERCIAL COURSE 
IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


ITS POSSIBILITIES AND ITS LIMITATIONS 


by 


Ruth Tumbleson* 


The old “Diestriect Schule Teacher” was 
credited with putting in much of his time 
studying up new ways to puzzle the pupils. 
We are still at it. Though now the burden 
of the puzzle seems to rest upon the peda- 
gogue. 

Sixty years ago back in Indiana, there 
nestled in the edge of the timber, a little log 
structure with a tilting chimney of mud and 
sticks. It was where grandfather went to 
school. The course was simple—the three 
“R’s” or rather the four ‘‘R’s’’—Readin’, 
’Ritin’, ‘Rithmetic, and the Ruler. 

If Bill could cipher he was adequately 
equipped for all emergencies. Some stanch 
figures in American history emerged from 
that primitive log structure although they 
had scarcely even heard of some of the 
subjects in the elaborate course that confronts 
their grandchildren. 

The public school of today outlines a 
gigantic task for its pupils in. their immature 
years, and the teacher’s task has doubled in 
proportion. Grandfather would not have 
covered so varied a course had he finished 
college in his time. Why has this expansion 
of our public school course come about? 
What forces have molded our present day 
curriculum? 

In the early history of the world education 
was restricted to the wealthy classes. It 
taught poetry, painting, and literature, and 
trained the imagination. Learned men de- 
bated on how many souls could occupy the 
point of a needle. They were not concerned 
in the phenomena of nature or even a knowl- 
edge of their own bodies. These were left 
to fancy. But wiaening borders required new 
means of communication, new engineering 
projects, the development of new territories. 
Trained men were needed. Increasing 
population demanded increased production. 
More trained men were needed. The ap- 
plication of the sciences to industry made it 
necessary that science be adopted into school 
courses. Practical needs turned education 
from the things of fancy to the things of 
fact. The finished product of a school today 
must be a trained man or woman. 

Even the first of American public schools 
were founded on the classical and modern 
language courses. Later, and with much 
difficulty the scientific course was added. 

Just as the changing needs of humanity in 
the past have necessitated the expansion and 





re-adjustment of our school course, so in this 
commercial age the industrial and economical 
needs and the growing pressure of competition 
demand that the on-coming generation know 
something of the fundamentals of the busi- 
ness world. 


It has been assumed that natural sagacity 
and alertness were sufficient capital for the 
business man but it is now seen that special 
training is as necessary for the man of affairs 
as for the engineer, the doctor, or the lawyer. 


The demands from the commercial world 
sprung so rapidly that private commercial 
schools were organized to meet the condition. 
Finally the commercial course was introduced 
into the high schools and spread to the small 
high school through the belief that the state 
should support and control all kinds of 
education. Just as the sciences had to break 
down the old prejudice to gain just recogni- 
tion, so the commercial course meets with 
the opposition of established customs. 


An olden professor approaching his class 
room noticed that this motto had been placed 
above the door—‘‘The Road To Nowhere’’— 
he left the motto, and added “But a Good 
Road To Travel For Exercise.’’ A good road 
to travel for exercise need not be a road to 
nowhere. Liberal courses have been planned 
by educators of each generation, but an 
education can no longer be termed liberal un- 
less it furnishes adequate knowledge of the 
things the student must meet when he as- 
sumes the duties of life. 


The commercial course does not aim to 
omit or substitute the cultural subjects or 
lower cultural standards. It is not advanced 
as a separate concept, opposed to other 
courses to the neglect of culture and refine- 

ment. It is a new consideration in the 
course. It is here to stay for the people have 
demanded it. It isa foster child in the family 
seeking out its just relation. We must study 
out its proper proportions in the curriculum. 

A generation ago each little community 
was a unit. Each storekeeper, each business 
man, each farmer conducted his business in 
his own individual way. The man or woman 
in contact with those outside of the com- 
munity was the exception. Competition was 
of comparatively little consideration; effi- 
ciency, unnecessary. But today we are 
confronted with the task of re-adjusting 
ourselves to an environment radically dif- 


*Miss Tumbleson is a graduate of the Capital City Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa, with which school 


she is now employed as an instructor. 
Ogden, Iowa. 
Association. 
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erent from that which surrounded us a gener- 
ation ago. The present day transportation 
facilities are bringing the city and small town 
into direct contact. The railroad systems 
make the products of the mailorder house a 
convenience to homes two and three hundred 
miles away. The automobile and improved 
roads make the city of fifty or sixty miles 
distance easily accessible for extensive trade. 
The small town already bears the imprint 
of the branch store which means absentee 


mercantile ownership. The percent of 
successful retail merchants is noticeably 
small. 


The greatest need of the rural district and 
smaller town today, is the efficient business 
man fit to meet this keener competition of 
the city pressed upon him by these improved 
methods. Our young people need not seek 
the city for the application of a business 
education. The home problems will employ 
their utmost efforts and merit their most 
profound application. 

The smaller high school course should be 
planned with reference to the local need but 
not to the neglect of a broader view of its 
possibilities. The student should not be 
limited to a small field of industry. 

If the course has been unsatisfactory it is 
not due to the absence of a need for instruc- 
tion but to the lack of aim and method of 
instruction. Although the elective system 
has afforded a means of entrance for the 
commercial course into the small high school 
it has also worked to the injury of commercial 
education by permitting pupils to select these 
subjects at random. 

Teachers and all who assist in the arrange- 
ment and presentation of commercial subjects 
should have a liberal education, and not 
merely a text book vision of the business 
world. They should have had practical 
business experience as well, to give strength 
and effectiveness to their work. 

The commercial world offers large and 
attractive fields for persons thus qualified 
and to secure and keep them as instructors 
they must be granted a proportionate re- 
muneration. 

Insufficient equipment—lack of ample 
room—or a limited teaching force also make 
it difficult to produce satisfactory results. 

Increased possibilities may be realized 
through a judiciously selected and arranged 
curriculum in which we owe consideration 
to three classes of students: 

(1) Those whose education so far as 
school is concerned, ends with high school. 

(2) Those planning an advanced business 
training. 

(3) Those expecting to pursue a pro- 
fessional education. 

However, to outline a definite commercial 
course for the small high school would be 
taking an advanced step at this time since 
it is still in its formative period. 

The reply from four of six states reported 
that they had, as yet, no definite outline for 
the commercial work. 





From inquiries sent to fifteen central Iowa 
towns, ranging from 1000 to 3000 inhabitants, 
many interesting facts are disclosed. We 
find that about 26 percent of the total en 
rollment of these schools are in the commercial 
department, 13 offer a two year course, 10 
require all the commercial subjects of the 
commercial students, typewriting and book- 
keeing are offered by 15, shorthand 14, com- 
mercial law 11, commercial geography 6, 
commercial arithmetic 10, business English 
11, salesmanship 1, office training 1, and 
word analysis I. 

Since so large a percent choose the commer- 
cial course and the introduction of the 
commercial course in the high schools ‘has so 
materially increased the high school enroll- 
ment, educators, who have made a survey 
of the condition, believe it wise as a greater 
incentive for students to remain in school, to 
offer commercial subjects throughout the 
high school course. One-fourth of the 
Freshman year’s work to be devoted to 
commercial subjects, the remaining three- 
fourths to be those required by the State 
Department. 

Shorthand seems more satisfactory when 
left to the latter part of the course because 
of the tendency of getting out of practice. 

A practical course in salesmanship and 
business management and organization are 
essential to a useful and valuable course in 
the small high school but until it gains its 
place, two or three weeks in an intensive 
study of the principles of salesmanship may 
be made a part of the Business English 
course. 

The Business English course is unbounded 
in its possibility. It may develop the art of 
writing a business letter with brevity and 
force of expression, yet with the eloquence of 
simplicity. 

We are also using from two to three weeks 
of this course on a.survey of the fundamentals 
of advertising and about two weeks on office 
training. 

(Concluded on page 23) 


PETERS’ 
COMMERCIAL LAW 


In this text on 
commercial law the 
language is simple 
and easily under- 
stood, while the ac- 
curacy and adher- 
ence to strict prin- 
ciples of law are 
fully maintained. 
Specific cases are 
used to illustrate 
various topics, thus 
giving the student 
a practical applica- 
tion of the subject 
under considera- 
tion. 
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METHODS IN TEACHING SALESMANSHIP 


by 


J. N. GRIFFITH* 


Last spring I received a notification that 
caused me much fear and trembling. The 
news was broken to me that I would be ex- 
pected to conduct a class in Salesmanship. 
All I remembered about that subject was that 
there were several steps in the process of a 
sale and that one should preserve a positive 
attitude in talking to a prospective customer. 
It occurred to me that I might need a few 
more ideas before presenting myself before a 
class, With the purpose of gleaning a few 
points in method I visited several large high 
schools in the Middle West. 

I did not tarry long at the first school be- 
cause I found I could not sleep comfortably 
after the first fifteen minutes of the recitation. 
The teacher was a tall thin lady with faded 
yellow hair. She adjusted her glasses on a 
faded nose and in a faded voice proceeded 
somewhat as follows: 

“John, what is the lesson for today?’ I 
expected ‘“‘John’”’ to retort, ‘‘Don’t you 
know?” but he answered readily enough: 

“We are to discuss ‘Gaining an Audience’.” 

“Sarah, name some ways of gaining an 
audience.” 

Sarah droned four or five methods of se- 
curing the much desired audience; where- 
upon the teacher seemed to have exhausted 
her supply of direct questions. Her next 
step was to open “The Book,’’ read a para- 
graph, and beg some one to “tell us some- 
thing more on that point.” When informa- 
tion ceased to flow on that paragraph, 
additional illumination was sought on an- 
other paragraph read by the teacher, etc., 
etc. In this manner the chapter was being 
intensively ‘“‘covered’’ with the evident 
purpose of “uncovering” as much buried 
treasure of knowledge as possible. 

Before leaving I asked the teacher if she 
enjoyed teaching Salesmanship. I was not 
attempting humor. There was nothing else 
I could think of to ask just then. 

“IT should say I don’t like to teach it, but 
you see the head of the department thought 
we should have such a course and since no 
one else wanted to teach it and since 1 am a 
new teacher he asked me to do it.” 

I expressed what I hoped were suitable 
felicitations. Although I was visiting as an 
open minded seeker of light, yet it seemed to 
me the method here lacked something. 

At the next school visited I found a man 
in charge of the class. He was young, well 
dressed, quick in movement and speech and 
possessed a very energetic personality. He 
held a card in his hand during the recitation 
on which was a long list of carefully thought 





out questions. He fired these questions at 
the class in rapid succession, first in this 
corner, then in that; then at the front row, 
then at the center. He punctuated his 
questions occasionally with humorous com- 
ments and a repetition of the expression 
“Now everyone on his toes.’’ Like his 
pupils I felt myself awake and ‘‘on my toes” 
but this interest I finally discovered was in 
the personality of the teacher and not in his 
subject matter. It seemed to me, however, 
that he was trying to carry out an idea that 
was very nebulously forming in my own 
mind yet somehow something seemed lacking 
that I could not define. . 

A few weeks later I heard of a teacher who 
was teaching what he called Dynamic Sales- 
manship. This sounded very progressive 
and explosive and dangerous so I visited his 
class. The teacher was a ponderous, ruddy 
faced man with boyish smile. I suspected 
at once that most of the ‘“‘Dynamic’”’ dis- 
charges had their source here. 

One of the first things I noticed was a 
camera on the pupil’s desk in front of me and 
a box of pimento cheese on another desk. I 
wondered what part these articles played in 
Dynamic Salesmanship but I was soon to be 
enlightened. The teacher said in quick 
energetic tones: 

“William, I believe you’re the one who is 
intending to buy a camera this spring. All 
right you’re the prospect—you sit here. Now 
Myrtle—Mr. Haven is in his private office— 
you are to sell him your camera. Gertrude 
you sit here—you are Mr. Haven’s stenogra- 
pher. All ready, Myrtle, start the sale.” 

Well the Dynamic treatment began to 
penetrate even my thick skin. I began to 
see possibilities. 

Myrtle finally finished (without making a 
sale, however). Immediately hands began 
going up. It seemed Myrtle’s approach was 
all wrong. A boy illustrated how she should, 
have done it. It was brought out that she 
had used points about her goods in the wrong 
place and that her close was weak. By the 
time all the criticisms, revisions, illustrations, 
etc., were in the period ended before the boy 
in the front row had a chance to “sell” his 
pimento cheese. 

Before leaving I commented on the ap- 
parent absence of text book work. ‘Oh, we 
have texts, but they are used merely as a 
general outline and as a place to go when in 
doubt. I believe we use these books more 
than the text.”” The teacher led me to a 
table on which were piled files of several 
business magazines, numerous books on 


*Mr. Griffith wrote this article when he was employed as a commercial teacher in the Oliver P. Morton High 
School, Richmond, Indiana. He is now employed in the Credit Department of the Standard Register Company, 


Dayton, Ohio. 
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business subjects and many inspirational 
books. Seeing my interest in his methods 
he invited me to drop in after school and 
talk about the subject, which you may well 
imagine I was very glad to do. 

When we were comfortably seated he 
began: 

“You see, I believe Salesmanship in the 
secondary school has two functions: first, 
civic, and second, vocational. Its civic 
function is to teach character building and 
to arouse and guide the ambition of the 
pupil into such lines as will make him a good 
citizen and a good business man. I try to 
do this through the inspirational part of the 
course. The vocational function is to pro- 
vide instruction that will enable the pupil to 
earn his living through selling if he cares to 
follow that vocation. Let me add here that 
many people who for one cause or another 
cannot be successful stenographers or book- 
keepers may have just the qualities necessary 
for a good salesman and therefore the voca- 
tional aim of Salesmanship should be given 
just as much emphasis as in the other com- 
mercial subjects. This I try to do through the 
true “selling” part of the course. 


““Now as to methods. I try to escape the 
dryness of formal class room work. Each 
pupil must consult me before registering for 
Salesmanship. He knows before entering the 
class that a great deal of liberty will be given 
him, but out he goes if he abuses this privi- 
lege. 

“T hope to push the idea of informality 
further next year. I hope to have a class 
room equipped with one long table about 
which the pupils will sit. We shall strike 
out the word ‘class’ and call our group 
simply a meeting of salesmen. A chairman 
and a secretary will be appointed to conduct 
the meetings. I will act as guide or advisor. 

“The work will consist chiefly of daily 
programs arranged by the chairman with my 
guidance. These may be reports followed by 
discussion or text book work, or work on 
some worth while project outside of the 
formal course, or frequent talks by business 
men. 


“TI shall continue to motivate the work 
as much as possible. This is what I mean. 
Several weeks ago a pupil suggested that I 
take the class to Dayton, Ohio, to visit the 
National Cash Register Works and have one 
of their men explain their system of training 
salesmen. This seemed a worthy project. I 
told the class we would go providing they 
found a way by means of salesmanship to 
earn the money for our expenses. After 
much discussion, a small part of the class 
decided to sell a line of food products (which 
I suggested) from door to door. The main 
part of the class decided to give a show and 
sell it to the school and town. This meant a 
need for advertising. We, therefore, worked 
on advertising for ten days in our class room. 
Thus a motive was given for really interesting 
study. 


“Several members of the class work even- 
ings and Saturdays in stores about town. I 
encourage them to put up to the class the 
problems they meet in actual selling. 

“Finally, one of my pet devices is the one 
you saw this afternoon, staging various kinds 
of sales in the class room. Now I have 
talked on my hobby so long I have probably 
worn you out.” 

I made haste to deny the last sentence. I 
felt that there was still something I sought, 
however. 

“Don’t you think there is danger of put- 
ting too much practice in such work and not 
enough textbook foundation?” 

“Yes, there is that danger,’’ he answered, 
“‘but don’t you believe there is more danger 
in having the pupil parrot ideas from a text 
without ever seeing and feeling how they 
actually work?” 

“How do you handle reports,’’ I inquired. 
“I find I can lead a pupil to a report, but I 
can’t make him swallow it.” 


“Probably you do like I used to do,’ he 
laughed, “‘assign a definite chapter or a 
definite article to be read and reported. The 
way I do now is to tell a pupil he is to give 
a report on a certain day along a certain 
general line. This assignment is so very 
general that he usually reads something that 
really interests him and consequently in- 
terests the class in his discussion.” 


“How about retail selling?”’ I asked. 


“T hope to make that the basis of the sel- 
ling part of the course next year for it furthers 
the vocational function much better than 
general selling. I shall not however, neglect 
the inspirational part of the course for I 
believe our pupils are at an age when they 
take kindly to the study of the formation of 
their own characters, especially when a busi- 
ness motive rather than a purely moral 
motive is attached.” 


As evening approached a figure might have 
been seen walking briskly toward the rail- 
road station. I was indeed a different man 
from the discouraged pedagogue who had 
arrived at the same station in the morning. 
At last I had a fairly clear idea of how I 
would attempt to teach Salesmanship. 





RAPID CALCULATION 
by 
JOSEPH W. SMITH 


A 1923 Publication 


Now ready for examination 
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THE CULTURAL VALUE OF A 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


y 
RALPH R. RICE* 


Culture, it seems to me, is a word often 
vaguely defined and just as vaguely applied 
to the scheme of things educational. We 
speak of it as something desirable but rele- 
gate it to some nebulous borderland which 
makes an exact definition or a specific ap- 
plication impossible, or something not to be 
thought of. What is it? Is it a force, or the 
result of other forces? How can we acquire 
it? What shall we do with it after we get it? 
Is it the end, the summum bonun, of life, 
or, only a means to that end? Are there 
degrees of culture, or, is the term an absolute 
one? Can one person be more cultured than 
another? Does it consist in knowing, know- 
ing how, or, in doing? Is it positive or 
negative? How can such an elusive thing 
be connected with a commercial education? 


I shall endeavor to answer these questions 
by beginning with the assumption that culture 
is a growth from within outward, the de- 
velopment of the personality of each one of 
us. Why not make the words ‘‘culture’’ and 


“‘personality’’ synonymous? This makes 
another definition mecessary. What is 
personality? If we eliminate all ideas of 


selfishness as such from the following in- 
gredients; self-knowledge, self-respect, self- 
confidence, and self-assertion, we shall have 
a fairly good idea of the content of person- 
ality, which consists in knowing one’s self, 
its capabilities and limitations, in respecting 
that self and demanding and deserving the 
respect of. others for it, in believing in that 
self and strengthening it, and in enabling it 
to assert itself in acts which promote one’s 
personal and also the general welfare. Or, 
in other words, one’s relation to one’s self, 
one’s relation to the community in which one 
lives, the relation of that community to the 
larger community, the state, the relation of 
the state to the nation and of the nation to 
the rest of the world. Is there a higher type 
of culture than this? 


“But,” it may be asked, “‘does a commercial 
education accomplish these highly desirable 
results?”” And the answer may well be, “‘It 
does and it does not.’”’” It depends upon a 
number of things and chiefly upon the student 
and the teacher, their aptitude and their 
attitude. All knowledge has a cultural value 
and it is not the burden of this article to 
prove that only commercial knowledge 
possesses that attribute. Greek, Latin, His 
tory, Science, the Modern Languages, Litera- 
ture and Mathematics are all useful and desir- 
able. It is not enough merely to master the 
mechanics of business although this may be 


the most essential part of a business training 
from a business point of view. Word-signs, 
the keyboard, business forms, legal forms, and 
all the mechanical principles of business must 
be mastered if such a training is to mean 
anything, but it should not stop here, and, 
in the great majority of cases, it does not. 
Shorthand is often an avenue to the 
highest form of culture, but this depends 
upon the person so circumstanced. It has 
other and more immediate advantages. It 
develops the memory, accuracy, poise, pre- 
cision, self-control and a sense of the artistic. 
When a student is able to write one hundred 
or more words a minute that is something 
to be proud of; that isan achievement. One 
naturally has more respect for his or her 
powers. Everybody is familiar with the 
value and the need of this study in the busi- 
ness world, but it should be taught and 
learned with the idea of self-development in 
mind at all times. Any form of education 
should increase one’s personal power. If it 
does not, there is something radically wrong 
with the learner, or something fundamentally 
lacking in the method of instruction. 


The same things might be said of typing 
but we often hear the remark that typing 
is merely a mechanical operation. It is. But 
does that preclude the application of the 
principles of self-development to it? It 
develops and satisfies the creative instinct 
in the student. He sees the immediate 
results of his efforts. He gains more con- 
fidence in himself from day to day. It 
develops habits of accuracy. As a training 
in concentration it has no superior. A person 
who is in the habit of scattering his efforts 
can never attain culture, which consists as 
much in knowing one thing well as in having 
a vague indefinite knowledge of a number of 
things. Students should know, and they 
usually do, that their work in typing is a 
good index to their characters. Carelessness 
will not get them anywhere. A mistake once 
made is made. The false stroke cannot be re- 
called. Apply this principle to life and we 
can readily see the cultural value of such a 
purely mechanical operation as typing. 

In commercial history the student can get 
the economic background of history and see 
how economic laws have operated and how 
they operate today. Is there a better train- 
ing for the acquisition of sound business 
principles? In America we have no leisure 
class as such, so it can not be argued that 
culture is something set apart for such a 
class and only for thom It is an attitude 


*Mr. Rice is a graduate from Heald’s Business College, San Francisco, California, and also from the Univer- 


sity of Redlands, Redlands, California. 
ville, California. 


He is a commercial teacher in the Washington Union High School Center- 











of mind for everybody. It does not consist 
so much in knowing any number of theories 
but in knowing how to use the knowledge 
one has so that the greatest good will result 
personally and generally. 


The same thing applies to commercial or 
economic geography, with the added thought 
that history and geography are more closely 
related than we think they are, and that the 

eography of a country or a continent always 
ici a good deal to do with its history. In 
these kindred subjects the student can be 
taught his personal relation to the country 
in which he lives and the relation of that 
country to the rest of the world. No one 
will deny that such knowledge has a cultural 
as well as a commercial value. Any thing 
that enlarges the mental horizon of the 
student has a cultural value, and a commercial 
teacher usually keeps this in mind. 


Bookkeeping has a distinct value as mental 
discipline. It has, also, an often unused value 
in teaching the student the steps of self- 
development and self-expression. It develops 
a knowledge of one’s self in that the student 
learns that his progress in the subject de- 
pends upon himself more than upon any one 
else; self-respect in the matter of neatness 
and accuracy; self-confidence, in that he 
becomes more certain of his capabilities as 
his knowledge of the subject increases, self- 
assertion, in that he sees the relation of cause 
and effect and learns to reason for himself, 
developing an independent judgment where- 
by he is enabled to apply the knowledge so 
acquired to new material. He learns the 
value of good will and how this applies to 
him personally, the spirit that has actuated 
the leading business men of the world, the 
extent of confidential relationships in the 
business world and the necessity for know- 
ledge and honesty. Am I claiming too much 
for this subject? 


The study of commercial law has more 
than a commercial value to the student. It 
is not founded upon mechanics but upon the 
necessities and broader principles of commer- 
cial intercourse with a historical and cultural 
background unequalled in any other subject. 
It touches every phase of life and concerns 
every living person. In the study of this 
subject the student is necessarily brought 
in contact with some of the greatest person- 
alities of history: Solon, Justinian, Bacon, 
Montesquieu, Mansfield, Lord Eldon, Napo- 
leon, Marshall, Webster, Story, Kent, Thayer, 
Pound and a host of lesser judges and jurists 
and lawyers. He learns how and why laws 
are made and the relation of law to equity, 
the relation of the past to the present, the 
spirit, the need of the law and a respect for 
the same. He learns of the Law Merchant 
and how it was absorbed by the Common 
Law; how the Common Law has, in turn, 
been supplemented by statutory law and the 
great body of Equity Jurisprudence, that law 
is designed to protect and conserve what has 
proved to be of value in the commercial 
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relationships of men, that mistakes are 
costly and that it is better to avoid them, 
that obligations undertaken may be enforced, 
that the law allows no one to get something 
for nothing, that for every wrong there is a 
remedy, that we must not sleep on our 
rights, that equity will permit no uncon- 
scionable act, and that he too must consider 
the rights of others in his dealings with them. 
He learns the value of precise language and 
the necessity for clear thinking and honorable 
action. This is only a part of the things he 
learns but they suffice to show that the law 
has other than a commercial value. Nothing 
develops self-confidence and _ self-assertion 
more than a knowledge of the law. 


In addition to these advantages, the student 
is aware of the fact that the knowledge he is 
acquiring in these subjects has a market 
value. Hecansell it. He can be taught that 
it will command a higher price if he brings a 
well developed personality with it. And that, 
if he does not, he will be a routine man, a 
machine, until he does develop his personal 
powers. If a student, due to economic 
reasons, is unable to equip himself with the 
full panoply and armor of culture as such, 
and has the desire to do so, a commercial 
education will often enable him to satisfy his 
aspirations when nothing else will. Charles 
Lamb, for instance. 


In concluding, I wish to remark that these 
paragraphs are not intended essentially for 
commercial teachers but they are written for 
the benefit and enlightment of those who do 
not fully comprehend the nature and scope 
and opportunities of the work of commercial 
teachers. I am making a plea for recognition 
on the basis of equality. There is a tendency 
too common in high schools, to: make the 
commercial departments dumping grounds for 
the mentally incompetent. Something has 
to be done with these students and they are 
often helped in the mental discipline they 
receive in commercial work. But that is not 
the point. The standards of business are 
the most exacting and the quality of prepara- 
tion for a business career should be in con- 
sonance with these exacting demands of 
business. We should not lower our standards 
to satisfy the fallacious idea that culture 
consists largely in knowing something that 
is not to be used in every day life. Culture 
is an attitude and a positive force working 
from within outward. It is not necessary to 
suffocate one’s personality with a lot of use- 
less and distasteful information to be for- 
gotten as soon as the examination is passed. 
For unless what one has learned becomes an 
active part of his mental being it will not help 
him in his quest for culture. But, on the 
other hand, if one has acquired some valuable 
knowledge, and has the right attitude to- 
ward life, is interested in developing his 
personality, and has the spirit of a cultured 
man, he is on the way to the broadest and 
richest culture possible. 
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THE PROPRIETORSHIP EQUATION METHOD OF 
CLOSING THE LEDGER 


by 


ORTON W. BOYD* 


‘ An important step in accounting instruc- 
tion was made in the introduction of the 
proprietorsaip equation as the explanation 
for debit and credit. This equation, which 
may be expressed as 

(1) assets —liabilities = proprietorship 
or 

(2) assets =liabilities+ proprietorship 
may also be effectively used in the explana- 
tion of the procedure of closing the ledger. 

In developing the rules of debit and credit 
the second form of the proprietorsnip equa- 
tion is used. Since the assets appear upon 
the left hand side of the equation, the asset 
accounts should normally have left hand, or 
debit balances. As the amounts indicating 
liabilities, and the proprietorship appear 
upon the right hand side of the equation, the 
liability -and proprietorship accounts should 
normally have right hand, or credit balances. 
When all the debits and credits have been 
properly made and posted, the ledger ac- 
counts in reality constitute an equation. 

In actual practice the equation, which the 
accounts usually represent, cannot be ex- 
pressed in as simple form as the proprietor- 
ship equation. At the close of the fiscal 
period the executive not only requires a 
Balance Sheet showing the assets, liabilities, 
and the proprietorship, but also a Profit and 
Loss Statement explaining the change in 
proprietorship resulting from the period’s 
operations. Consequently in recording a 
transaction involving a change in proprietor- 
ship, the credit is not entered in the Pro- 
prietor’s investment account. Instead the 
increases in proprietorship are noted by 
credits to appropriate income accounts, a 
separate account being set up for each type 
of income. 

Likewise expense accounts are employed 
to record the effect of the various factors 
which decrease proprietorship. Where a 
transaction involving a decrease,in pro- 
prietorship is recorded, the proper expense 
account is debited. The proprietor’s in- 
vestment account is thus untouched by the 


(3) assets at 
close of 


++;for period 
period | 


period 


(expenses liabilities | 
= at close oie beginning 


entry of the current transactions involving 
changes in proprietorship. 

It would appear, therefore, that the Trial 
Balance of the ledger, taken after all trans- 
actions for the accounting period have been 
entered and posted, does not represent an 
equation in as simple form as 

(2) assets =liabilities+ proprietorship. 

Instead the equation, which the Trial 
Balance represents, appears in a complex 
form as as shown in Illustration No. 1. 

The expense accounts, with their debit 
balances, are thus seen in their true relation 
as deductions from income. 

After the Trial Balance is taken the ad- 
justing entries are made. While these may 
effect changes in certain accounts, in no way 
do they disturb the equilibrium of the 
cenniied. The adjustment to record ac- 
crued interest upon notes receivable may be 
cited as an illustration. The left hand 
member is increased by the amount of the 
claim against the maker of the note for the 
accrued interest. The right hand member is 
increased by the same amount through an 
addition toincome. The entry, therefore, con- 
sists, of a debit to an asset account and a 
credit to an income account. Similarily the 
adjustments for merchandise inventory, pre- 
paid expenses, or depreciation do not destroy 
the equilibrium of the equation. 

The adjusting entries having been journal- 
ized and posted, a second or adjusted Trial 
Balance may be taken off. The equation, 
which this Trial Balance represents, expresses 
what is believed to be the correct condition 
of the business in so far as results accom- 
plished to date are concerned. From the 
income and expense accounts, as corrected 
by the adjusting entries, the Profit and Loss 
Statement is prepared. The remaining ac- 
counts, with the amounts of proprietorship 
changed to include the profit or loss for the 
period, constitutes the Balance Sheet. 

The income and expense accounts should 
now be eliminated as they have served their 
purpose in showing the effect of the various 
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Illustration No. 1 
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factors which affect the period’s results. This 
procedure, known as closing the books, is 
difficult for the student to master. In some 
cases the instructor does not attempt any 
explanation of the reasons for the procedure. 
The student is simply given the directions 
for making the closing entries, which he 
finally masters through constant repetition. 
In other cases the closing entries are shown to 
parallel the form of the Profit and Loss 
Statement. For instance, the statement 
shows the cost of goods sold as a subtraction 
from sales in order to obtain the gross profit. 
The procedure of closing the books, therefore, 
involves an entry transferring the debit 
balance of the Purchases account to the Sales 
account. The resulting balance of the Sales 
account is the profit or loss for the period. 
The Profit and Loss Statement lists the 
various administrative and selling_expenses, 
which deducted from the gross profit gives 
the net operating profit or loss. The closing 


(5) assetsat) (liabilities ) 


close of i ‘at close of }+4at beginning of 


period } |period | | period 


of the ledger, therefore, calls for a Profit and 
Loss account, to which the balances of the 
Sales, and the various expense accounts are 
transferred. In this manner the net operating 
profit is formally shown upon the ledger. 

While this explanation is far better than 
no explanation at all, the student encounters 
considerable difficulty in its application. 
The entries required in the transfers of ac- 
count balances do not apparently follow the 
rules of debit and credit previously laid down. 
In the second place the student is often at a 
loss to determine wuich accounts should be 
closed. To eliminate the difficulties attendant 
upon this explanation of the closing entries, 
the writer makes use of the proprietorship 
equation device in developing the procedure 
of closing the books. 

As previously shown the adjusted Trial 
Balance represents an equation, which in a 
longer form would appear as shown in Illus- 
tration No. 2. 
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This equation may be reduced to simpler terms by subtracting the cost of goods sold 
from the sales, which gives the gross trading profit: 
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To simplify the accounts, which comprise the equation, the balance of the Purchases 


account is transferred to Sales. 


By subtracting the operating expenses from the gross profit, we have the net profit, which 


further simplifies the equation as follows: 


(7) assets at) (liabilities | 
close of i 
period } |period | _ (period 


(proprietorship | ( 
{at close of }+4at beginning ™ at is profit 


This step is accomplished by setting up a Profit and Loss account to replace the Sales 


and Operating Expense accounts. 
balances to the Profit and Loss account. 


These accounts are eliminated by transferring their 


The final step in simplifying the equation is accomplished by combining the profit for 
the period with the proprietorship at the beginning, with results as follows: 


(8) assets at] = ) 
close of }= 
period J 


| period | period 


proprietorship 
at close of }+- at close of 


Accordingly the balance of the Profit and Loss account is transferred to the proprietor- 


ship account. 


The entire procedure of closing the books as explained by the algebraical concept of 
simplifying the ledger is summarized by the aie diagram: 


” \ proprietorship { 
(5) assets= liabilities + 7 beginning \ 


(6) assets =liabilities+ steaming profit{ — } 


fat beginning 


\ proprietorship { 


(7) assets =liabilities+ (2, beginning 


{proprietorship 
(8) assets=liabilities+ (at close of 
| period 
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operating 
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In employing this explanation, the use of the proprietorship equation has been ex- 


tended to its logical conclusion. 
procedure and its various steps. 


The student is given a clearer conception of the entire 


And finally he sees clearly that the closing entries involve 
no change in the asset and liability accounts. 


Illustration No. 2 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
by 
C. B. WIVEL 


Commerce and Industry is the name of 
the course which supersedes the old Commer- 
cial Geography course in the High School at 
Nogales, where I formerly taught. The new 
term is. more comprehensive and scholarly, 
and is likely to interest’ more students than 
the older one. It offers the instructor a 
wider latitude in approaching and dealing 
with the problems formerly included in 
Commercial Geography. 

A discussion of environment, how climatic 
and geographic surroundings influence and 
determine the activities in which a group of 
individuals engage, the clothes they wear, 
to some extent their re- 
ligious and social beliefs, 
their outlook upon life, 
their political opinions 
and their behavior at 
times, should be very 
thorough and may reason- 
ably include the first 
three periods of the year’s 
work, The _ student 
should know why the 
Eskimos have _ certain 
standards wholly at vari- 
ance with those of most of 
the world, why the wan- 
dering nomad of the desert 
is a natural plunderer —en- 
vironment has formulated 
a set of ethical rules for 
him not all accepted in 
other parts of the world, 
why some peoples are 
lazy, indolent and back- 
ward while others are 
aggressive and progress- 
ive. The student should 
know that climatic, geo- 
graphic and topographic 
differences develop differ- 
ent viewpoints and beliefs. 
For instance, it is very pre- 
sumptive to insinuate that 
all peoples in the tropics 
are lazy and backward be- 
cause of inherent physical tendencies. The 
climate tends to make them this way. Any 
group of aggressive individuals from the 
temperate zone would, after a few genera- 
tions, develop many of the same character- 
istics that the residents of the tropics now 
have, were they kept continuously in the 
tropics. If the students grasp the significance 
of environment and understand that the 
natural surroundings rather than the choices 
of a group of people often decide their 
destiny, they will derive more from the re- 
mainder of the course. 

The instructor must familiarize himself 
with local conditions. Students who have 
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resided for long periods in a country where 
cattle are raised on the ranges can often 
present very plausible. and interesting ex- 
planations about the “‘overstocking of the 
ranges”. Students whose parents own large 
cotton ranches may clearly present some of 
the perplexities there and explain why cotton 
is called ‘‘the mortgage crop”, why slavery 
suited the cotton growers, etc. The instructor 
should assign topics of local interest. A stu- 
dent should be required to look up references 
upon a topic and later come to class and give 
a five minute talk upon his subject. It is 
always best to offer topics to students and 
permit them to choose 
their own. 

Students should be as- 
signed topics in maga- 
zines and newspapers. A 
student should read an 
article, outline it and come 
to class prepared to dis- 
cuss it for five minutes. 
By one student covering 
an article here and an- 
other there, much ground 
in the field of Commerce 
and Industry can be 
covered. 

Then there are pictures. 
Whenever the instructor 
or a member of the class 
finds a picture anywhere 
bearing upon some phase 
of the work discussed in 





class, he or she should 
bring it to class. Cuts 
from magazines, books, 


and papers have an edu- 
cational value. Have the 
entire class scouting for 
close-ups. have trav- 
elled across the United 
States three times. I 
have wandered over into 
Canada and down into 
Mexico. Everywhere I 
tried to shoot wide 
panoramas, to catch them in my little 
square box of black. The result has brought 
me nearly three albums of snaps from scenes 
in the snow twenty feet deep in the Yosemite 
Valley to dipping in the surf on Long Island 
Sound. I have scenes among the giant 
Sequoias in California, from the tops of 
mountains from whose peaks as many as 
eighty-four mountain ranges could be viewed. 
on the plains in western Kansas at the bull 
fights in Mexico and in that park of parks, 
Fairmount Park, located in the old Quaker 
City of Philadelphia. I take an entire 
period explaining and showing these pictures 
(Concluded on page 15) 
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COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING 
by 
JAY D. RUNKLE 


Mr. Runkle is directing the commercial 
teacher training program at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. His broad training and 
experience has fitted him admirably for this 
pa. He was graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
ege in 1913, majoring in Business Administration 
and Finance. His experience includes six years 
of commercial teaching and three and one-half 
years of practical business experience. 

His teaching experience has been obtained in 
high schools of several cities of various size and 
he has taught most of the commercial subjects 
offered in high school work, thus he has had an 
opportunity to obtain an understanding of the 

roblems in commercial education from a num- 

r of viewpoints. 

Before entering Ohio State Univeisity, Mr. 
Runkle was employed by the Rike-Kumler Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, as Research Director, which 
position brought him into contact with virtually 
every phase of the business. Previously, Mr. 
Runkle had two years experience with Butler 
Brothers, Wholesalers of General Merchandise, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The Ohio State University, beginning in 
the summer quarter of 1923, will offer special 
curricula for the training of commercial 
teachers. These curricula lead to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Education. 

The purpose of these curricula is to provide 
training for commercial teachers now in 
service and for undergraduate students who 
expect to enter the field of commercial teach- 
ing. For the former, the following special 
professional courses in commercial education 
will be offered by the College of Education 
in the summer quarter: 


485. Principles and Methods of Teach- 
ing Commercial Subjects in High School. 
Three credit hours. First and second terms. 

In this course special attention will be 
given to the application of the principles of 
teaching to the usual high school commercial 
subjects, including Stenography,Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, Commercial 
Geography, Economics, and Business English. 

In addition to the general class room work, 
which will cover the most important points 
in the teaching of the common high school 
commercial subjects, each student will be 
given the opportunity to do more intensive 
work in some one commercial subject to be 
selected by himself. Adequate reading 
=— will be available for this special 
work. 


507. Curricula for Commercial 
Courses. Three credit hours. First and 
second terms. 

In this course a special study will be made 
of the various business occupations and the 
educational needs of persons in such occu- 
pations from the standpoint of commercial 
curriculum making. Existing curricula from 
typicai schools will be studied, and model 
curricula constructed. 

Necessarily, the history and philosophy of 
commercial education will be taken into con- 
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sideration. Such a course will be of very 
great value to the student in supplementing 
the work in the special course in principles 
and methods. 

508. Problems in Commercial Educa- 
tion. Three credit hours. First term only. 

This course is intended primarily for 
superintendents, principles, directors and 
a of commercial education, and 
others wao may be interested in the ad- 
ministrative problems in commercial educa- 
tion. 

It should be noted particularly that the 
first two of these courses are given botn terms 
of the summer quarter so that persons who 
are able to remain only one term will have 
the opportunity of taking both. 

In addition to the regularly listed courses 
for commercial teachers, there will be an 
informal seminar each week for a round-table 
discussion of tne problems raised by the com- 
merci:| teachers themselves. Every effort 
will be made to give individual attention to 
the students. 

It should be mentioned, further, that a large 
number of professional courses, more general 
in character, may be elected in the College of 
Education. If the students are able to re- 
main for the entire quarter, they may take 
advantage of a wide range of elective subjects 
in _ College of Arts, and Commerce, as 
well. 

The first term of the summer quarter begins 
June 18 and ends July 25. The second term 
begins July 26 and ends September I. 

Four-Year Curricula. The four year 
curricula for training commercial teachers 
have been constructed by combining appro- 
priate courses in the Colleges of Arts, Com- 
merce, and Education and by adding such 
special courses as are needed to make a well- 
rounded curriculum in each field. The 
underlying purpose in each case is to give the 
student a broad educational background, a 
thorough training in the subject matter to be 
taught, and a thorough knowledge of the 
philosophy and principles of teaching. 

Undoubtedly many high school graduates 
would be interested in entering the field of 
commercial teaching if the professional side 
were properly piesented to them. 

Ali students taking the commercial teacher 
training course will be registered in the 
College of Education, and special supervisory 
attention will be given eacn student through- 
out his university course. 

A study of the accompanying outline of the 
Commercial Teacher Training Curricula 
will reveal the following features: 

1. The first two years are the same for all 
students, but provision is made for adjusting 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING 
(Continued from page 13) 


the individual’s university course to his pre- 
vious training in language, science, mathe- 
matics, and history. 

2. The first two years are intended to 
give the students a broad educational back- 
ground and at the same time to enable them 
to take tne prerequisite courses for the ad- 
vanced courses in commerce. 


3. The courses are divided into four 
curricula, of groups, beginning with the 
third year. This division is made for the 
following reasons: 


(a) Such an outline enables the student 
to see definitely what course should be 
followed in order to have a, well-rounded 
education as well as a specialized training 
at the end of his school career. 


(b) Specialization based on a _ broad 
educational background is highly desirable 
for the student in order that his promo- 
tional possibilities may be greater after he 
has obtained several years experience. 


4. The General Course is intended for 
those who do not care for as high a degree of 
specialization as would be found in the other 
courses. 


5. The Salesmanship Course is _ in- 
tended primarily to prepare teachers of 
Retail Selling and Salesmanship for high 
school, part-time, and continuation school 
classes. 


It is beleived that the undergraduate plan 
for training this type of teacher will prove 
highly desirable for the reason tnat the 
graduate of the course will be prepared to 
teach otner commercial subjects in addition 
to the special subjects in Salesmanship. One 
of the outstanding features of the whole 
program is that it contemplates the broad 
training of the individual as weil as the 
specialized training in some one field of 
business. In no field will such a broad 
training prove to be more of an asset than 
in Salesmanship, particularly in cities of less 
than 50,000 population. 

6. The graduates of any of the curricula 
will be prepared.to teach a number of high 
school commercial subjects in addition to 
their special subjects. It should be noted 
that all students are required to take Eco- 
nomic and Social Geography, the Principles 
of Economics, the Elements of Accounting. 
Business Law, and Marketing. 

Among the electives, Sociology, Political 
Science, and History of Commerce will be 
recommended especially. 

7. All students will be required to have 
at least four months actual business ex- 
perience before graduation. With the four- 


quarter plan, such as the Ohio State Univer- 
sity is now following, this.may easily be 
obtained in one year on account of the fact 
that there is an entire month intervening 
between the summer and autumn quarters. 
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8. All students will be given practical’ 
teaching experience in regular high school 
commercial classes for a period of ten weeks. 
Five hours credit is given for this work which 
is done under the supervision of the faculty 
of the College of Education. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the 
faculty of the College of Education does not 
consider its obligation to the student as 
ending with graduation. Graduates will be 
closely followed up for three years in order 
that the training work in the university may 
be checked and in order that assistance may 
be given the teacher when he first enters the 
profession 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 12) 


to my class. The number of questions the 
members of the class ask and the numerous 
comments they make about scenes they 
have viewed and places to which they have 
travelled justifies the time spent. Many 
students explain things of mutual interest to 
all members of the class. Pictures help 
bring on many of these remarks. The stu- 
dents are thinking! Pictures are educational! 
If you haven’t a motion picture machine or 
stereopticon in your school, then snapshots 
are the best substitutes, and, even if you have 
such, they are good supplements to your text. 
Study, discuss and explain the illustrations in 
the text. In no better way can you acquaint 
the student with many problems in Commerce 
and Industry. 


Maps are of importance in this course. 
A set of wall maps showing the ratio of hogs, 
cattle and sheep grown in each state of the 
United States and in the various countries 
of the world is essential. 


Talks by business men’ will bring to the 
students fresh information from the commer- 
cial and industrial fields. In conjunction 
with the speakers there should be trips made 
to industrial plants in your district. Visits 
to the factories often elucidate many matters 
which seemed vague to the students when 
read in the text book. 


When Edison’s famous questions came out, 
our class in Commerce and Industry took 
up the questions and without any previous 
preparation answered fifty-five out of seventy- 
seven questions. Many of the questions con- 
sidered by Mr. Edison's critics as impractical 
and unfair had been covered in our work 
during that year. 


Written examinations should be often 
enough to convince the instructor that 
ground is really being covered by the stu- 
dents. One written examination every four 
weeks should accomplisn this. Hypothetical 
cases in Commerce and Industry should 
be frequently submitted to the class. 
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MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS IN BOOKKEEPING 
by 
CLARA B. WESTGATE* 


My subject is so 
broad that I shall at- 
tempt to discuss but 
one phase of it—what 
do we expect our stu- 
dents to acquire from 
a year, or at the most, 
two — of study in 
our high school book- 
keeping classes. 

Bookkeeping is taught in the high school 
with the idea of giving to the student who 
is not planning to attend college a means of 
entering the business world in a capacity 
which will admit of advancement; yet we are 
told on good authority that less than 15 per- 
cent of our graduates become bookkeepers. 
This fact must effect quite decidedly our 
final requirements. 

If we are training business organizers, ad- 
ministrative officers, or salesmen, we must 
teach not alone bookkeeping technique, but 
must make clear the relationship existing 
between bookkeeping and these business 
activities. The student must acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of bookkeeping as well as the ability 
to apply those principles in regular business 
practice. 

Nearly all business men have a bookkeep- 
ing system peculiarly fitted to their business, 
and they do not expect a new or inexperienced 
bookkeeper to be able to use it without some 
assistance in becoming acquainted with its 
various forms and practices; but they do 
expect him to possess a sufficient knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping principles to be able to 
understand those forms and practices when 
explained. We often hear complaints that 
high school and business college graduates 
are not able to do this. The reason must 
necessarily be that they know little or noth- 
ing of the theory of bookkeeping. 

“We learn to do by doing’”’ and laboratory 
work is invaluable in illustrating and making 
clear the principles of any subject, but 
laboratory work alone is very apt to become 
a mere repetition, oftentimes of half under- 
stood processes. A thorough drill on princi- 
ples must precede the laboratory work. 

One of the first things I ask my beginning 
classes to do is to learn the definition of 
bookkeeping with the word ‘“systematic’”’ 
underlined. I then try to impress upon their 
minds the fact that to be bookkeepers for 
even one short year and only in my classes 
they must be systematic about their work 
and it must be neat. These are my first 
requirements. 





*Miss Westgate is a graduate of the Cleary Business College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


It is an understood fact that they must be 
able to classify assets and liabilities, operat- 
ing expenses and income accounts; must 
understand the use of controlling accounts 
and have an acquaintance with accruals and 
deferred items. They must know why a 
Balance Sheet is taken and of what items it 
consists. 

A thorough understanding of debits and 
credits is, of course, one of the first requisites, 
and here one good rule, well known to all of 
you, “Debit that which comes into the busi- 
ness or costs the business value; credit that 
which goes out of the business or produces 
value for the business” learned word for word 
and applied understandingly, removes prac- 
tically all stumbling blocks from the path of 
bookkeeping students. 

Habits of accuracy and independence must 
have a prominent place in this list of re- 
quirements, as these are qualifications no 
business man can do without, and a book- 
keeper who does not possess them is like a 
ship lost at sea. 

To my mind it would be a distinct ad- 
vantage to the commercial student and a 
vast saving of time and nervous energy to 
the bookkeeping teacher if commercial 
arithmetic were taught in the Sophomore 
year and bookkeeping in the Junior year of 
the high school course. Many of our book- 
keeping students do not know how to find 
simple interest; sales discount seems a 
difficult problem to them; they cannot add 
or multiply with any degree of accuracy or 
speed, and fractions and decimals present 
as many difficulties to them as they do to the 
average fifth grader. 

Unless our students have a_ thorough 
working knowledge of simple arithmetic we 
cannot expect to train them to any degree 
of accuracy in bookkeeping and independent 
work is out of the question. So, most of us 
find we must teach commercial arithmetic in 
connection with bookkeeping, thereby further 
limiting our time, which you will agree, is 
all too short at the best. 

If we have taught our subject well I 
believe we have builded a foundation on 
which our boys and girls may build much 
more wisely and surely towards this broad 
visioned citizenship. All down through the 
years it has been the custom to bring all such 
problems to the teachers and dump them 
unreservedly on their already sagging shoul- 
ders, and they usually assume the burden 
and do their best. So we assume this added 
responsibility, but our time is short and the 

(Concluded on page 23) 


Before accepting her 


present position in the Oskaloosa High School, Oskaloosa, Iowa, she taught commercial subjects in the High School 
at Ligonier, Indiana. This article is taken from an address delivered at the Round Table meeting of the Commer- 
cial Section of the South-Eastern Iowa Teachers’ Association. 
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GETTING RESULTS IN ‘TEACHING SALESMANSHIP* 


by 


JAY W. MILLER 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Del. 


O secure satisfactory results in teaching 
salesmanship, the teacher must strive 
for the proper correlation of theary and 

practice. Theory we must have; but it can 
be secured largely from the text book. In 
addition to this, the teacner should require 
each student to prepare a model selling talk 
to be given to a prospective customer before 
the class. Some of the articles tnat can be 
used to good advantage for this purpose are 
fountain pens, kodaks, typewriters, adding 
machines, vacuum cleaners, insurance, books, 
magazines and electric irons. 

At least once during the life of the class, 
a model sales talk should be given before 
the class by an experienced salesman perhaps 
to some member of the faculty. actually in 
the market for the article to be sold. If 
you can inject this element of an actual sale 
into it, you will thereby increase the interest 
of the class in the demonstration. 

One teacher brought in a tire salesman 
who demonstrated and actually sold him a 
set of tires in the presence of the class. Later 
he had the manager of the local branch of a 
well-known adding machine company demon- 
strate a machine before the class. At another 
time, a phonograph salesman was the at- 
traction. One of the officials of a certain 
school was in the market for a car recently. 
His old machine was to be turned in for a 
new one. The salesmanship teacher ar- 
ranged for a demonstration sale before the 
class by an experienced automobile salesman 
to the edification and delight of the sales- 
manship students. 

Will you pardon a personal illustration at 
this point? I believe that the salesmanship 
teacher should seize any opportunity to give 
his students some actual selling experience. 
Recently I bought a gross of fruit jar wrenches 
to be sold by the students as a definite as- 
signment in their salesmanship work. They 
cost fifteen cents and retailed at twenty-five 
cents each. 

About two weeks before the close of the 
class and after we had had a number of model 
selling talks, I gave a demonstration sale on 
a fruit jar wrench to one of the students 
in the presence of the class. -I invited their 
criticism of my approach, selling arguments, 
and close. Needless to say they were secured, 
for no student would miss an opportunity to 
tell a teacher wherein he had failed in ‘‘prac- 
ticing what he preached.” I then informed 
them that I desired them to improve on the 
selling talk and make use of it—actually 
to sell the wrenches themselves. Perhaps for 
the first time in their lives they were being 





asked to do a task in school for which they 
were to be paid real money—ten cents for 
each problem solved, each “‘yes’’ secured. 

Then I handed out two of the wrenches to 
each member of the class and asked them 
to sell the wrenches to strangers. Relatives 
and friends were tabooed at first. I asked for 
a written report on three of the calls made, 
as follows: 


(1) The date the call was made; 
(2) the place—street and number; 


(3) the name of the prospective customer, 
if possible; 

(4) the approach, the arguments advanced 
by the salesman, the objections offered by 
the prospective customer and how they were 
met; 

(5) the result—was the sale made? 

(6) what was the student’s frank opinion 
of the value of the assignment? 

It was with considerable interest that I 
watched the progress of the assignment. 
The next day one timid little girl reported that 
she had sold her wrenches the first afternoon— 
both to strangers. Her success acted as a good 
example for the rest of the class. Two re- 
poited theirs sold the second day, and so it 
went. They were given ten days in which 
to complete the project. Only three wrenches 
were returned by students who claimed they 
could not sell them. A number of students 
came back for more wrenches. One sold nine- 
teen and another .twelve. 

The reports showed that most of the stu- 
dents had made a sincere effort to sell the 
wrenches. They were uniformly agreed that 
the assignment was of real benefit to them, 
teaching them a certain amount of self- 
reliance that could be gained in no other 
way. But several of them frankly admitted 
that they would not wish to make a living by 
canvassing from house to house. 

Salesmanship touches every phase of hu- 
man endeavor. Every person nas one of three 
things for sale—merchandise, ideas, or 
services. In proportion as you are able to 
sell one or more of these things effectively 
will be your reward. 

In the hands of an energetic teacher, 
salesmanship will arouse more enthusiasm 


‘than any other subject in the curriculum. 


Your students will become enthusiastic sales- 
men of your school—and this is important 
in public as well as private school work. It 
will put pep into your organization and 
strengthen the work of the other depart- 
ments. It is one of the most valuable subjects 
that can be taught in any school. 


*From an address delivered at the Commercial Round Table of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 


tion at Providence, Rhode Island, March, 1923. 
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EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING 
CORPORATION PROBLEMS* 
Exercise No. 1—Reduction of Capital Stock 


The Davis Printing Co. is incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000.00, consisting of 
five hundred shares, par value $100.00 each. At the close of the fiscal period December 31, 
1922, C. U. Davis, who holds $10,000.00 worth of stock, wishes to retire from the business 
and agrees to accept $8,000.00 for his stock. The remajning stockholders accepted his propo- 
sition and the corporation’s check was issued for $8,000.00 in payment for this stock. It is 
decided at tne annual meeting of the stockholders held January 2, to reduce the capital stock 
from $50,000.00 to $40,000.00 and the corporation’s attorney is instructed to prepare the 
necessary legal papers. January 10 the attorney advises that an amended charter has been 
granted, reducing the capital from $50,000.00 to $40,000.00. 

Record in journal form the purchase of stock from C. U. Davis, and the reduction of 
capital stock on January 10. 


Exercise No. 2—Donated Stock 


May I0 the stockholders of the Adams Manufacturing Co. donated $20,000.00 (200 shares) 
of common stock and $10,000.00 (100 shares) of preferred stock to the corporation to be sold 
by it to meet maturing obligations. 

May 15. Gave the A. L. Crim Company a check for $2,500.00, 25 shares of donated pre- 
ferred stock, and 50 shares of donated common stock, in settlement for a past- 
due-account amounting to $8,750.00. Preferred stock is accepted by him at 
$90.00 and common stock at $80.00. 

16. Received cash for a sale of 50 shares of donated common stock at $77.50. 

20. Received cash for a sale of 40 shares of donated preferred stock at $86.25. 

30. Received cash for a sale of 50 shares of donated common stock at $77.25 and 30 
shares of donated preferred at $86.20. 

June 25. Sold 40 shares of donated common stock at $91.40. 

I. Record these transactions in journal form. 

2. Post to ledger accounts. 

3. Indicate on journal paper the method of showing the proprietorship on the Balance 
Sheet prepared under date of December 31, assuming that the authorized common stock is 
$250,000.00 and the authorized preferred stock, $250,000.00, with $200,000.00 of each sub- 
scribed and paid for, and that the Surplus account shows a credit balance of $16,408.50. 


Exercise No. 3—Treasury Stock 


January 7 the Arnold Shoe Company sold for cash to H. F. Ritter, one of its traveling 
salesmen, ten shares (par value, $100.00) of capital stock at $113.00, with the understanding 
that the corporation would buy the stock back at any time he wished to discontinue his con- 
nection with the corporation. He paid $500.00 cash, the balance to be deducted from his 
commission at the end of the year. With this agreement, the stock was issued. 

October 5 H. F. Ritter surrendered half of his stock at $111.00 and received credit on his 
account for this amount, less six percent interest on the amount of his indebtedness from the 
date he purchased the stock. 

December 31 H. F. Ritter was credited with $216.50, commission on sales. 

January 5 the company paid H. F. Ritter $200.00 cash on account of commission. 

March 1 the company gave H. F. Ritter a check for balance due him on account and for 
his five shares of stock at $110.00. 

Record these transactions in journal form. An account with Premium on Capital Stock 
will show a record of the amounts received and paid in excess of the par value. 


Exercise No. 4—Changing from a Corporation to a Sole Proprietorship 


The Peoples Trading Co. is incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000.00, consisting of 
5,000 shares, par value $5.00 each. Four thousand shares are owned by C. H. Love, the other 
one thousand being owned by various stockholders. Mr. Love decides to change the business 
from a corporation to a sole proprietorship and calls a meeting of the stockholders for this 
purpose. Holding more than fifty percent of the stock, he votes a majority for cancellation 
of the charter and his attorney complies with the necessary legal requirements. December 
10, when notice is received that the charter has been cancelled, the Balance Sheet of the cor- 
poration is as shown on next page. 





*Continued from April issue. 
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THE PEOPLES TRADING COMPANY 
Balance Sheet, December 10, 1922 


























Assets 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
OS Se horn eee ere 19,430.15 
is bbe hae ho eemae een ad Kumale eA 100.00 
ee ee ara 1,110.00 
Less Notes Receivable Discounted....... 55.00 1,055.00 
Fo 9,845.20 
Less Reserve for Doubtful Accounts. .... 104.16 9,741.04 
Mdse. Inventory, December 10, 1922.................] 3,236.96 
Accrued Interest on Notes Receivable................ 10.00 33,573-15 
FIXED ASSETS: 
ee 450.00 
Less Reserve for Depreciation........... 45.00 405.00 
NE NE cock cccatos es kwantheses 1,539.60 
Less Reserve for Depreciation........... 307 .92 1,231.68 
Delivery Equipment...................... 2,400.00 . 
Less Reserve for Depreciation........... 729.00 1,680.00 
REN TE AE ICN Selle Oe rae pre? 8,000.00 
Less Reserve for Depreciation........... 640.00 7,360.00 
RE ods 5 PRU BODO Ole x a EOE ee Se an Tie 4,500 .00 15,176.68 
I 5s: beasts dk revs Ws8 ated od halts ealn as aplasia 6,049.18 
DEFERRED CHARGES TO OPERATION: 
I ID gO AG nik da som Sack 4 Berean we tewie-s ake 125.00 
I I oi ois 5a ews ce hae ae oss ee eles 344.50 
EE ios biaxin wi icnie swine bare wee ww ko 218.94 
ee ee 114.12 802.56 
TOTAL ASSETS AND DEFERRED CHARGES..... 55,001.57 
Liabilities and Proprietorship 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes Payable—Bank.....................0020eeees 6,000.00 
Notes Payable—Trade Creditors..................... 1,637.42 
Po ga re 4,691.17 
Accrued Interest on Notes Payable................... 90.00 
FUT WEI iso's sic ceec ciao Se beseabne ss sae hanes 392.50 12,811.09 
PROPRIETORSHIP: 
Capital Stock Issued and Outstanding................ 25,000.00 
Id 05553544 0o 2a 0o S80 ores b0a Skee eees Romine bo 17,790.48 42,790.48 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND PROPRIETORSHIP.... 55,001.57 




















A. L. Peters, one of the incorporators, who holds twenty shares of stock, owes the vor- 
poration an account of $110.00; Mr. Love cancels this account upon surrender of the certifi- 
cate of stock. J. L. Browning, another stockholder, who holds forty shares of stock, owes the 
corporation a note for $200.00 on which $10.00 interest has accrued; Mr. Love accepts his 
stock at $5.50 per snare and his check for the balance in settlement of the note and interest. 
The other stockholders accept cash at $5.50 per share for their stock. 


(1) Make the journal entries necessary to récord the change from a corporation to an 
individual proprietorship. 


(2) Make in journal form the entries necessary to record the cancellation of stock owned 
by outside stockholders. 
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Exercise No. 5—Changing from a Corporation to a Partnership 
THE H. R. JUDSON CORPORATION 
Balance Sheet, October 31, 1922 

















Assets 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
NE ea See we tar es Dat S.e 8S p cede RRS wa 19,580.71 
ES Sh, Ca Oh wc a Soke wines Male can eedea 2,725.45 
Pecoumts ROcevable...... oo. ccc sees 29,709.42 
Less Reserve for Doubtful Accounts..... 298.10 | 29,411.32 
Mdse. Inventory, October 31, 1922................05. 15,273.90 
Branch Store Inventory, Oct: 31, 1922................ 4,692 . 86 
PUCYO THEECORE THAFMON. «oo. ccc epee ccceeses 24.65 
pe ee 71,708.89 
FIXED ASSETS: 
ioe Taminent...... cee esos ss , OO.00 
Less Reserve for Depreciation........... 50.00 550.00 
e scabies! 
ee Ee ee 1,450.00 
Less Reserve for Depreciation........... 185.00 1,265.00 
WOR Wa FIG oo sion oe ea soe ccacccceees 1,815.00 
DEFERRED CHARGES TO OPERATION: 
528i bia oo. sce Saad Ge oN RES cKO AES 253.60 
RINIINONE SUOUIIIOE ok cn Saws de ceasisndcnewssss s 85.00 
Total Deferred Charges to Operation............... 338 . 60 
TOTAL ASSETS AND DEFERRED CHARGES..... _ i} «= 73,862.49 
Liabilities and Proprietorship 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
a Fa vans Sa ach eS wis dita is a panos drae atl 7,000.00 
IMI 9.6: 34.5. 02:6, his ty Wide 4-4 gs Sish o.9'n Rus ae olor souess 9,186.42 
NE ono stor, GN ese sib aia talene board Dialects sa 300.00 
EE OE Cee ee ee Tee 649 .60 
Total Current Liabilities........ td a cabs whaccianen 17,136.02 
PROPRIETORSHIP: 
Capital Stock Issued and Outstanding................ 50,000. 00 
Ie ists els cease vale ete oS: 4 a0 ati 6 6 4.0, OAS Plas 4 6,726.47 
ee 56,726.47 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND PROPRIETORSHIP....| ———_s|_- 73,862.49 








The capital stock of the H. R. Judson Corporation consists of 500 shares of stock, par 
value $100.00, owned by the following: F. A. McArthur, too shares; D. W. Stokes, 50 shares, 
J. K. Kincaid, 75 shares; E. P. Ramey, 25 shares; C. M. Derrick, 50 shares; C. Vance, 40 
shares; J. J. Nolan, 50 shares; H. S. Gordon, 35 shares; Roy Sheldon, 15 shares; E. West- 
over, 60 shares. At the annual meeting of the stockholders October 31, it is agreed to dissolve 
the corporation; the proper legal steps are taken and the charter is cancelled. The first four 
stockholders decide to continue the operation of the business as a partnership. All of the 
stockholders are to accept $125.00 per share in settlement for their stock, the retiring stock- 
holders to be paid in cash. The difference between the purchase price of the stock and the 
capital and surplus is to be treated as goodwill. Each of the four partners invests $7,500.00 
in cash in addition to his interest in the assets as shown’ by the number of shares he owns in 
the corporation. 

Make in journal form the entries for (a) the transfer of the assets and liabilities of the 
corporation to the partnership; (b) the additional investment of the four partners; and (c) 
the transactions with the retiring stockholders. 
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Administration Bldg., Spencerian School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The splendid new group of school buildings 
built and arranged to provide one of the 
most efficient and attractive commercial 
educational institutions in the country has 
been dedicated by the Spencerian School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
Cleveland, Ohio. President E. E. Merville 
can indeed be proud of having planned and 
carried through to completion this splendid 
school home. 


The administration building houses all the 
executive offices, libraries, rest rooms, cafe- 
teria and recreation hall. But to meet the 
needs of expansion a modern school build- 
ing of brick. concrete and steel was erected 
adjoining the administration building and 
the two connected by a vestibule. 


The new building is just about the last 
word in business school construction. Six 
of the large class rooms can be divided into 
thirteen by folding doors. Windows are wide 
and reach to the ceiling to achieve the maxi- 
mum of light without shadows. Adjoining 
the new building is a gymnasium, quarters 
for the caretaker, boiler room and a print 
shop. An oil-burning heating system was 
installed. 
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Spencerian staff includes, besides President 
Merville, the following members: J. H. 
Kutscher, J. M. Niswander, Miss C. O. 
Sykora, B. T. Fink, Miss Florence Crane, 
C. J. Bannick, C. L. Harding, J. B. Lutton, 
R. N. Warren, Miss E. Hartley, S. E. Leslie, 
Miss M. M. Smith, Miss I. M. Hoover, A. P. 
Tincher, H. M. Cole, Miss M. Husted, S. D. 
W. Mills, E. Ewing, G. S. Humphreys, H. L. 
Barnett. E. P. Spencer, Miss W. M. Thomas, 
C.C. Martin, L. W. Huntsinger, C. A. Barnett, 
W. C. Morrow, W. H. Brooks, A. L. Cardus, 
Miss Edythe C. Bauder, C. W. Humphrey, 
S. R. Coulter. In addition to the above staff 
there are ten practicing attorneys on the 
staff of the Lake Erie School of Law which 
gives a three year evening law course. This 
school is one of the departments of Spen- 
cerian. 

Spencerian is one of Cleveland’s pioneer 
institutions. It was founded 75 years ago 
when Cleveland had but 17,000 people. The 
school has kept pace in its growth with that 
of the city. Throughout its long period ot 
service Spencerian School has stood for high 
ideals in business practice, for sound prepara- 
tion for life in the commercial field and for 
the upbuilding of the community. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Penn School of Commerce summer 
school will begin June 18 and will close 
August 25. Ten weeks of six days a week. 
Accredited twelve weeks normal training. 
An opportunity to earn college credit and 
to complete work for a state certificate. 
Address, 


Penn School of Commerce, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


The Salem Commercial School offers a 
four week normal course for commercial 
teachers during the summer session. This 
summer normal school is conducted for those 
who wish to add one or more commercial 
subjects to their present equipment; for 
those who wish to do advanced work in the sub- 
jects they are now teaching; and for those 
who are preparing to teach any of the com- 
mercial branches. Address, 


Salem Commercial School, 
Salem, Mass. 


The Harvard Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences and of Education announces two 
commercial education courses for the summer 
session beginning July 2 and ending August11, 
1923. 

(a) Principles of Commercial Education. 
(b) Senior High School Commercial Ed- 
ucation. 


Those who wish to combine subject matter 
or methods courses with one course in organi- 
zation and supervision of commercial educa- 
tion may secure the combination they want 
in the joint offerings of Simmons College and 
Harvard University. These two _ institu- 
tions are so situated that one can carry 
subject matter or methods courses in the 
former and a supervision course in the latter 
without inconvenience. 

Correspondence is invited. Address The 
Registrar, Graduate School of Education, 6 
Lawrence Hall, 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Special courses for commercial teachers in 
methods, accounting, typewriting, shorthand, 
commercial problems and letterwriting will 
be offered at the Summer Session begining 
June 25 and ending August 3. The regular 
instructors will be in charge and students 
will find Kalamazoo an ideal place to spend 
their summer. A Summer School Bulletin 
will be mailed on request. Address, 


Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Special six weeks Summer Normal Session 
for Shorthand Teachers, July 9 to August 17, 
1923. An illustrated yearbook giving full 
information of other courses, tuition rates, 
etc., will be mailed upon request. Address 
Registrar, Department C, 


Byrant & Stratton College, 
Providence, R. I. 


The Nebraska School of Business and 
Commercial Teachers’ College will hold its 
eighteenth annual summer session, begin- 
ning June 4 and continuing twelve weeks. 
An especially attractive program has been 
provided and present indications are that 
the attendance will be a record breaker. 
This school is approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and graduates 
from the Normal Department receive state 
certificates without further examination. 
Beautiful catalog and other descriptive 
matter will be sent on request. Address, 
Thomas A. Blakeslee, President, 


Nebraska School of Business, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 








EXCHANGE 


Maine Geographical News Bulletin. 
Published and issued by the Maine Branch 
of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers. Hazel D. Shields, Portland High 
School, Portland, Maine, State Director. A 
bulletin that should be of interest to every 
teacher of commercial geography. 


Biz Nes. Published monthly by students 
of Northwestern School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon. Volume I, No. 5 is des- 
ignated as the ‘‘Personal Efficiency Edition’’. 
It more than lives up to its title and abounds 
with interesting news and timely sugges- 
tions. One of the most interesting school 
papers to reach the editor’s desk during the 
past month. 


Boyd Notes. Published bi-monthly by 
Boyd’s Business College, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. From Volume II, No. 1, we glean 
that ‘Success depends upon loyalty and co- 


operation’’, also that “A friend is nature’s 
masterpiece”’. 
Fifth Avenue News. ‘The School Stand- 


ard Bearer” of the Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Those graduat- 
ing from high school this spring will be 
interested in the following item which is 
quoted from the March issue: 


“Old Graduate—Have you a good opening 
here for a smart high school graduate? 

“Employer—I’ll say, and don’t slam it 
when you go out.” 
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MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS IN 
BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 16) 


obstacles many and we ask that the blame 
be not all ours if some do not attain to the 
desired standard and fail to see the vision. 

The disciplinary value of bookkeeping is 
undisputed. There is no royal road to 
proficiency in bookkeeping, but each one, 
rich or poor, old or young, must begin at 
the lowest rung of the ladder and by careful 
and arduous labor work their way step by 
step to the top. Every careless mistake 
glares menacingly at them while every 
earnest effort brings its own reward. Suc- 
cessful results require efficiency and those 
not willing to pay the price drop early from 
the course. 

I have emphasized here as some of the 
necessary attainments of our bookkeeping 
students—a thorough knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of bookkeeping and 
the ability to apply them systematically and 
understandingly; habits of neatness, accuracy 
and independence. Add to this a well 
developed power of concentration—and there 
is no better place for developing this power— 
and you have equipped your student with 
some of the most powerful weapons essential 
to wage a successful battle with life. 

I think it does not matter so much whether 
we lead our classes into the intricacies of 
bookkeeping by the journal method, the 
balance sheet method, or by means of ac- 
counts, just so we illuminate the pathway 
we use sufficiently to insure a safe and under- 
standing arrival. To do this it is daily 
necessary to retrace our steps and light 
again and yet again stretches of that road 
for the halt and the lame of our flock. 

We require many things of our students 
and of us they require in turn, infinite 
patience, constant sympathy, tireless energy 
and the ability to instantly locate their 
difficulties and, if we will, to quickly remove 
them from their way. 


We are to them as a beacon light on an 
uncharted sea. 


ARE WE EQUAL TO OUR TASK? 








THE COMMERCIAL COURSE IN THE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


(Coontinued from page 5) 


In the latter we include the study of busi- 
ness ethics, courtesy, and correct habits of 
conduct. Not with an absurd thought of 
imparting sufficient knowledge in any one 
but to awaken latent ability that will seek 
for further development. 


With one half year commercial law the 
small high school hopes to afford the knowl- 
edge that will enable its students to avoid 
legal complications, or to deal understand- 
ingly with any that should arise; two years 
of bookkeeping, to give them the ability to 
keep an intelligent record of their own busi- 
ness transactions and to correctly and safely 
handle commercial papers; one half year of 
commercial geography, to give a fair knowl- 
edge of organized production and distribution — 
of commodities. 


No Educational Magician or super-man 
possesses the knowledge or power to defi- 
nitely prescribe for certain superlative 
success. However, the school owes every 
pupil, with a reasonable effort on his own 
part, a fair measure of success. Its greatest 
service is rendered in directing his viewpoint 
in pointing out the need of humanity and 
his community, in creating the proper spirit 
toward life and toward his chosen occupation, 
enabling him to be more efficient, more use- 
ful, and more contented. ‘Progress in 
education has brought us a new conception 
of what education seeks to accomplish, and 
what it means to be educated. It no longer 
means a mere acquaintance with textbooks, 
but it means the greatest personal efficiency, 
harmonious social adjustment, and an ideal 
of service.”’ 





these sets. 








McKINSEY’S 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 


The Series B edition of this system may be used in 
either a one, two or three year high school course. 
A separate volume is provided for each year’s work. 
The arrangement of the text material makes it admir- 
ably adapted for instruction by the class recitation 
method. Definite daily assignments may be made and 
recitations conducted on the same basis as is followed 
in the teaching of any other high school subject. 
laboratory sets contained in the texts can be used with- 
out supplementary material if desired. Material is 
published separately which provides for the use of 
business forms and vouchers in connection with 


The 
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Bookkeeping ‘Class, American Mission School, Alexandria, Egypt. 


Through the courtesy of Miss Katherine St. Clair, a commercial teacher in the American 
Mission School at Alexandria, Egypt, we are able to make a reproduction of a photograph 


of one of her classes. 


Gilbert I. Nippress, who will graduate 
from the State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, this spring, has been elected to 
teach the commercial subjects in the High 
School at Sturgis, Michigan, next year. 


Leo Keene, another student at the State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, who 
will graduate this spring, has been elected 
to teach the commercial subjects in the 
High School at Hart, Michigan. Mr. 
Keene is a graduate of the High School at 
Allegan, Michigan. 


Charles B. Owen has recently been 
elected Vice-Principal and teacher of English 


Five nationalities are represented in this class. 


in the High School at Babylon, New York. 
He formerly taught commercial subjects at 
Nazareth Hall Military Academy, Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of the Troy 
Business College, Troy, New York, and of 
the State College for Teachers, Albany, 
New York. 

Margaret Lowe has been elected as the 
commercial teacher in the High School at 
Montrose, South Dakota, for next year. 
She is a graduate of the Pipestone Business 
College, Pipestone, Minnesota, and has had 
one year of work in the State Normal School, 
Winona, Minnesota, and two years at 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

















BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Curry and Rubert’s Business Arithmetic contains 
the essential material presented in a clear manner so 
necessary to equip the student with the business 
knowledge and skill in simple operations which may 
rightfully be expected of him. It matters little whether 
he goes on with his schooling or takes his place in 
life, the result desired is the same. 
the relationship which business arithmetic holds to 
economics, business administration and accounting. 


This text develops 
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CHUCKLES 


SURE, THEY DO! 


In a written examination on astronomy 
one of the questions ran: ‘What happens 
when there is an eclipse of the moon?” 

One student who was expert at getting 
out of difficulties wrote: “A great many 
people come out to look at it.” 





A young colored man walked into a post- 
office in a country town, and asked to use 
the telephone. He left the door of the box 
open, and the postmistress overheard the 
following: 

“Dat yoh, Mist’ Johnson, uh-huh, Ah’ve 
bin wonderin’ if yoh need a boy ter cut yoh 
grass, an’ help arund de house? . ‘ 
Yoh got a boy does it? You puffickly sat- 
isfied with him? Uh-huh, all right, Mist’ 
Johnson.” 

The postmistress said to him, when he 
was going: “I can give you a job. We 
need someone useful.” 

“Much oblige,” said the colored man. 
“But Ah’ve got a job. Ah works for Mist’ 
Johnson. Ah jus’ bin checkin’ mahsel’ up.” 


GOOD PRACTICE 


“Father, when I graduate I’m going to 
follow my literary bent and write for money.” 

“Well, my son, you ought to be successful. 
That’s all you’ve been doing since you 
started to college.” 





Professor—‘‘What is the best conductor 
of electricity?” 

Soph—‘‘Why—er—” 

Professor—"Right, and what is the stand- 
ard for measuring electricity?” 

Soph—‘‘The what, sir?” 

Prof.—‘‘A very good recitation.” 


SCHOOL’S GREAT 


“How do you like school, my little darling?” 
asked the fond mother after his first day at 
school. 

“It’s fine,’”’ he replied. “I’ve licked two 
kids already for calling me mother’s little 
darling.” 





The teacher was trying to impress upon 
her pupils the importance of doing right at 
all times, and to bring out the answer, 
“Bad habits,” she inquired: ‘What is it 
we find so easy to get into and so hard to 
get out of?” 

There was silence for a moment and then 
one little fellow answered: “Bed.” 





Teacher—‘‘Johnny, spell needle.” 

Johnny—‘“N-e-i-d-l-e.” 

Teacher—“‘No, Johnny, there’s no i in 
needle.” 

Johnny—“If there’s no eye in needle, 
it ain’t no good.” 





“Can anyone here tell me what the ruler 
of Russia was called,” asked the teacher. 

“The Czar,” roared the class. 

and what was the Czar’s wife known 
as?” 

Only two voices answered this time. 
“The Czarina.” 

“Ah,” said the teacher, eyeing his class 
fondly, ‘‘that is very good. Now who will 
tell me what the Czar’s children were 
called?” 

“Czardines,”’ yelled one little boy. 





Willie was almost through the reading 
lesson when he came to a word he could 
not pronounce. 

“Barque,” prompted the teacher. 

Willie looked at his classmates and laughed. 

“Barque, Willie,’”’ exclaimed the teacher 
sharply. 

Willie looked at the teacher and finally 
cried out: “Bow-WOW.” 





WHY SHE CROWNED HIM 


Wife (with newspaper)—‘“It says here 
that men grow bald because of the intense 
activity of their brains.” 

Hubby—“Exactly. And women have no 
whiskers because of the intense activity of 
their chins.” 
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Advertising. 








There is a rapidly growing interest in the science 
and art of selling goods and services. Those interested i 
are becoming more and more conscious of the fact 
that good salesmanship rests on good personality. 
This text is subdivided into six parts which relate to 
the Trend of Business, Getting into Business, The | 
Development of Personality, 


Buying, Selling, and 




















WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy a school in a town of five to 
fifteen thousand. South or Southwest preferred. 
Address, Box 30. 





Wanted to lease a good business college with 
intention of purchasing later if pleased with the 
location. Kansas or Oklahoma preferred. Ad- 
dress, No. 31. 





Wanted to hear from good business colleges for 
sale in cities of 10,000 to 15,000 population. Must 
be a live school, and one in field of business. 
Address, J. L. D. : 





Wanted to buy a part interest in a good paying 
business college. Prefer a college or university 
town. Give inventory, price, terms and full 
particulars in first letter. The cash is ready. 
Address, C. B. 





Wanted to buy a business college in a thriving 
city. Must bear close investigation. Interested 
especially in small school capable of development, 
_  . consider anything reasonable. Address, 

o. 35. 





I desire to purchase an established school in 
Pennsylvania or one of the adjoining states. I 
just sold my school and am anxious to get es- 
tablished as soon as possible. Address, M. D. G 





WANTED 
DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS 


The men we want for these positions are 
familiar with business education. Must be 
at least 25 years of age, have good personali- 
ties, are considered aggressive, and are known 
to be industrious. Probably employed at 
present time as solicitors for reputable busi- 
ness schools, salesmen for well known corre- 
spondence schools, or teachers who have had 
sales experience. Are successful in present 
positions, but not satisfied with outlook for 
advancement. Opportunity for advancement 
to branch office manager. Do not write unless 
you will be available in the near future, and 
unless you believe you are qualified to earn 
an income of from $3600 to $6000. State 
qualifications definitely and give references. 
Address, No. 26. 
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Wanted to buy whole or part interest in a good 
live business school. Prefer California or Western 
state. Give inventory, net income and terms in 
first letter. Have had twelve years’ success as 
manager of business college and departments. 
Address, M. B. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For positions as correspondents representing 
an Extension University on either a part-time 
or full-time basis. A splendid opportunity for 
summer work, with chances for advancement to 

rmanent position as district manager. A 

nowledge of commercial subjects and experience 
in teaching is required. Must have good per- 
sonality and be a hustler. State experience, age, 
present position, and give references. Address, 
Correspondent. 





Wanted—School representative for a good 
school in an excellent territory. Address, No. 37. 





MULTIGRAPH for sale or trade. We have 
one automatically fed Multigraph, Gammeter 
Model No. 4, with stand, extra segment and 
full equipment, for quick sale. No. 78 Mime- 
ograph will be accepted as rt payment. 
Address, Mayfield Business College, Mayfield, 
Kentucky. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted as manager of business college 
or head of commercial department by man who 
is desirous of connecting with a school of Ac- 
countancy or Business Administration. LL. M. 
and B. A. degrees. Licensed to practice law. 
Accounting and Commercial Law specialties. 
Two years experience as manager of business 
college and six as head of commercial department. 
Available July 1. Not interested in small position. 
Address, M. N. O. 





Lady of ten years experience wants a position 
for the summer as teacher of Gregg Shorthand 
and English. Can teach commercial arithmetic 
and elementary bookkeeping. Address, K. K. 





Position wanted as head of Commercial De- 
partment in some high school or small college. 
Graduate of high school and college and have 
M. C. S. degree. Experienced in high school and 
business college teaching. Prepared to teach any 
commercial subject. Have been very successful 
in office training classes. Address, 
179-B. 























ANNOUNCING 
A 1923 EDITION 
OF ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH 


The plan of this text is unique; the definitions, rules 
and instructions are clear and concise; abundant exer- 
cises provide practical and effective training in setting 
up correct speech habits. Business letter writing is 
especially stressed. A teacher’s manual provides com- 
ments and suggestions on methods as well as a key to 
the exercises given in the text. 
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in the advertisement. 





Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of ‘“‘The Balance Sheet,” 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Lady teacher, eleven years experience, B. S. S. 
degree, desires ition as teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand and +. me for the summer or 
longer. Address, 





an strictly high grade commercial teacher with 
ghteen _—_ experience as principal and pro- 
prietor. tra strong in Penmanship, Bookkeep- 
Commercial Law, English an "Rapid Cal- 
tion. Accustomed to —— large classes. 
Available at once. Address, A. N. S. 





Position wanted by man as instructor or so0- 
licitor of high grade business college for summer 
months. Has thorough training in bookkeeping 
and salesmanship; a training in higher ac- 
counting. Holds an LL. B. degree of a reputable 
law school. Four years experience as instructor 
in business college; also * en in soliciting 
students. Address, No. 27 





Summer position wanted as teacher of Book- 
keeping, Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting or any 
commercial subject. Have had ten years ex- 

ence as English and Mathematics instructor 
high school, and three years experience in 
teaching commercial subjects. Address, No. 28. 





A commercial teacher, 35 years of age, with 
fourteen years successful teaching experience is 
ready to consider a good proposition with a first 
class school. Have had actual business experience 
as office manager and accountant. Have been an 
owner of a school and taught nine years under 
one management—six years of which I was 
Principal and Manager of a branch school. Can 
teach bookkeeping, accountancy, commercial 
law, correspondence and English, mathematics, 
penmanship and salesmanship, and can produce 
results. Write, No. 29. 





Summer position wanted as teacher of ac- 
countancy, bookkeeping, economics, business 
mathematics or any commercial subject. Over 
twenty years experience as teacher and head of 
department. C. P. A. degree by examination. 
bts : oe @ permanent position. Address, 





Position wanted by a beginning teacher of 

Gregg Shorthand and other commercial subjects. 
Am an experien teacher of Howard-Pitman 
and would Nowy i a * Bea Ne to teach this system. 
Address, S. Northwestern Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis” 





Position wanted by a man who has had twenty 
years’ experience in teaching the commercial 
subjects in high schools and business colleges. 
Has taught all of the commercial branches, but 
prefers bookkeeping, accounting, arithmetic and 
penmanship. ddress, I. X. L. 





Specialist in Accounting, Commercial Law, 
Business English and Commercial Arithmetic 
y om for en —_ ement. Standard B. S. SS ae B. 

ve years experience. Thirty 
or Would like to connect with live high) euhoek 
or good business college where I would -y into 
something more than a 4, ° First class 
references. 2 certify in ay State. 
Address, L. J. Knox, 1133 W. St., Medford, 


Position as teacher a business college, 
preferably a in ‘Wisconsin, Titinote or Iowa. Ad- 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college, established 1903, in South- 
eastern Kansas, in agricultural, oil, and 
district. Surrounding towns with a Population 
of more than fifty thousand to draw from, be- 
sides the rural districts. For sale at inventory 
price, and net receipts will pay for school in one 
year. With proper 10,000 cof and soliciting, 
school will — in $10,000 to a and y- 

yearly. All equipment first-class—no ) i 
sale. Write to R. F. Duteh, Box 71, ute, 
Kansas. 





Illinois business college for sale. Cash $ 

No competition. Large live territ Splendid 
reputation. Established 15 years. "Good income 
—telegraphy department pays expenses. Well 
equipped. Rent low. Hundred student floor 
space. Occupancy given day of purchase. Un- 
paid tuition > ‘eee in inventory. Retiring. 
Address, No. 3 





First-class, medium size business college at a 
sacrifice; also my modern, eight room home goes 
with it at a low figure. Excellent o tuni 
for a good school man to secure a profitable hi 

de business at two-thirds inventory value. 
easonable terms to responsible party. Pos- 
session June or July 1. Address, No. 33. 





A business school in a Minnesota city of 8000 
under present management 20 years; uipped 
for 40 students; rent $27.00; price $ $1800 
dress, No. 34. 





The only business school in a large town in a 
good farming territory in the Middle West. School 
is small and easy to buy for cash, or will make very 
easy terms. Address, No. 36. 





20th CENTURY 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


A typewriting manual which 
arouses the interest and enthusi- 
asm of the student from the be- 
ginning to the end of the course. 
A method of speed development is 
provided which will bring out the 
best effort of each individual 
student. This produces rapid and 
accurate typists. 














1923 EDITION 
of 
520TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 2.4 ACCOUNTING 


IS NOW READY FOR SCHOOL USE 


This edition represents a complete revision of the text and practice 
sets. Approximately three million students have completed the 
previous editions of this system. Four hundred thousand students 
are studying it during the present school year. Before completing your 
plans for the course in bookkeeping to be offered next year, we suggest 
an examination of this new edition of the most popular and most 


extensively used bookkeeping text now on the market. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


1. The theory of bookkeeping is 
developed through the discussion con- 
tained in the text. Numerous short 
exercises aid in developing this theory. 
Bound journal and ledger blanks are 
provided in which to record the ex- 
ercises. 

2. The practice of bookkeeping is 
developed through laboratory work. 
Sets, with or without vouchers, are 
furnished separate from the text for 
laboratory work. 


3. This edition of “20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting’ is 
prepared with the idea of teaching the 
principles and practice of bookkeep- 
ing and elementary accounting, leav- 
ing all other subjects to be taught in 
their proper places from suitable 
texts. No attempt is made to load on 
to the bookkeeping course such sub- 
jects as Business Arithmetic, Business 
English, Economics, Business Organ- 
ization and Business Administration. 
The current trend is toward teaching 
each of these subjects separately, 
using appropriate texts for each. 








March 30, 1923. 


South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


It is with especial interest that I have ex- 
amined the fifteenth edition of your ‘20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting.”” My 
first approach to this work in an earlier edition 
was after graduation from a college of liberal 
arts and extensive teaching experience and I have 
always considered the work as a pedagogical 
masterpiece. 


After several years of public accounting 
experience, my estimate has been heightened as 
I more clearly see the careful selection of subject- 
matter and its logical presentation. In my re- 
view of bookkeeping and accounting texts, I have 
found nothing which so exactly and coherently 
sets forth the principles of bookkeeping as this 
text compiled by Mr. Baker and his staff. 


The recent edition appears to be strictly up 
to the moment in all particulars, giving the ad- 
vantage of additional charts and forms. 


Sincerely yours, 
A. J. EBY, C. P. A, 


GEORGE B. BUIST & CO., 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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